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“It has never been true that nuclear war is ‘unthinkable,’’’the historian E.P. Thompson wrote 
twenty-five years ago. “It has been thought and the thought has been put into effect.” He was 
referring to the deliberate destruction of the people of Hiroshima and Nagasaki in August 
1945. What he does not mention is that the American officials who had this thought and 
carried it out, along with the great majority of the American public who learned of it after the 
event, regarded the effects of the first nuclear war—mistakenly, I would say—as marvelously 
successful: an essential key to victory that saved many lives. Such thoughts get thought 
again, and acted on. 

President George W. Bush and Vice President Richard Cheney have been thinking such 
thoughts for at least the last eighteen months, and secretly directing others to plan for possible 
nuclear attacks on Iran. 

Philip Giraldi, a former high CIA official, reported over a year ago in the American 
Conservative that Vice President Cheney’s office had directed contingency planning 
for “a large-scale air assault on Iran employing both conventional and tactical nuclear 
weapons” and that “several senior Air Force officers” involved in the planning were 
“appalled at the implications of what they are doing—that Iran is being set up for an 
unprovoked nuclear attack—but no one is prepared to damage his career by posing any 
objection.” 

In several articles this year, Seymour Hersh and others have confirmed, from unnamed but 
high-level official sources, both the detailed operational planning for use of nuclear 
weapons against deep underground Iranian installations and U.S. military resistance to 
this prospect, which had led several senior officials to consider resigning. Hersh notes 
that opposition by the Joint Chiefs in April led to White House withdrawal of the 
“nuclear option”—for now. The operational plans-not merely hypothetical 
“contingency plans” but constantly updated plans, with movement of forces and high 
states of readiness, for prompt implementation on command— remain in existence, to 
be drawn upon for a “decisive” blow if the president deems it necessary. 


According to these reports, many high-level officers and government officials are 
convinced that our president will attempt to bring about regime change in Iran by air 
attack; that he and his vice president have long been no less committed, secretly, to 
doing so than they were to attacking Iraq; and that their determination persists despite 
the public disillusionment with their earlier and ongoing adventure in Iraq, which has 
led to the recent changeover of party control in Congress. 


Assuming Hersh’s so-far anonymous sources mean what they say—that this is, as one 
puts it, “a juggernaut that has to be stopped”—I have urged publicly that it is time for 
one or more of them to go beyond fragmentary leaks unaccompanied by documents. 
That means going outside executive channels to expose secret planning for disastrous 
aggression before the war, with unequivocal evidence from inside. Neither 


anonymous leaks nor resigning in silence meet the moral or political responsibilities of 
officials rightly “appalled” by the thrust of secret policy. That applies also, I believe, 
for European diplomats and military officials who have become privy to such 
planning, within their own channels and from contacts with American officials. 

I hope that one or more such persons will make the sober decision—accepting 
sacrifice of clearance and career, and risk of prison—to disclose comprehensive files 
that convey, irrefutably, official, secret estimates of costs and prospects and dangers of 
the military plans being considered, and indications of White House commitment. 

What needs disclosure is the full internal controversy, the secret critiques as well as 
the arguments and claims of advocates of war and nuclear “options”—the Pentagon 
Papers of the Middle East. 

But unlike the 7000 top secret pages I released in 1971, the ongoing secret debate 
should be made available before the American war in the region in the region expands 
to include Iran, before the sixty-one-year moratorium on nuclear war is ended 
violently, to give democracy and world opinion a chance to foreclose either of those 
catastrophes. 

The personal risks of doing this are very great. In my own case, as I foresaw, I faced a 
federal indictment following my disclosures that posed a possible sentence of 115 
years in prison. Yet they are not as great as the risks of bodies and lives being asked 
daily of over 140,000 young Americans and many coalition troops in Iraq, and 
imposed on ordinary Iraqi civilians. Every country has urgent need for comparable 
courage, moral and civil courage, from its public servants, where they are challenged 
to help avert an unjust and hopeless war. 

This applies as well to non-American officials who are knowledgeable of American 
plans, as were the British officials cited in the so-called “Downing Street memos” that 
were leaked last year in Britain concerning White House secret determination to attack 
from early 2002 on and intention to “fix intelligence around the policy.” Had those 
with access to such memoranda released them to the press at the time they were 
written and secretly distributed, instead of waiting for months or years until the war 
was well underway, the war might have been averted altogether; certainly British 
troops would not be participating in it. 

But it is not only insiders, American or others, who are challenged to respond to the 
current policies of the Bush administration. Quite apart from the reported secret 
planning for attacks, President Bush and Vice President Cheney have been using 
American nuclear weapons over the last year in a way that is unprecedented only in its 
openness. 

The widespread notion that “no nuclear weapons have been used since Nagasaki” is mistaken. 
It is not the case that U.S. nuclear weapons have simply piled up over the years, by tens of 
thousands, unused and unusable, save for the single function of deterring their use against us 
by the Soviets. Again and again, generally in secret from the American public (though not 
from adversaries), U.S. nuclear weapons have been used, for quite different purposes: in the 


precise way that a gun is used when you point it at someone’s head in a direct confrontation, 
whether or not the trigger is pulled. (For a list of more than two dozen instances up through 
1981, see my “Call to Mutiny,” introduction to Protest and Survive, www.ellsberg.net. The 
pattern continues, to include every American president from Truman to the present). 

U.S. weapons are being used that way right now, in full sight and hearing of the world. 
President Bush, Vice President Cheney, and even congressional representatives, do so when 
they describe “military action,” including, when asked, “nuclear weapons,” as being among 
the options “on the table” in the event that Iran does not meet U.S. or others’ demands with 
respect to its nuclear energy programs and suspected nuclear weapons intentions. 

It is outrageous that the American Congress, media and public, along with most of the world, 
have permitted these threats to be made without the most strenuous challenge—indeed, with 
virtually no challenge whatever—to the assertion that an American president or Congress, or 
for that matter NATO or the European Union, have a nuclear first-use “option” at all, in such 
circumstances or indeed, in any circumstances whatever. But the rest of the world is 
comparably culpable by silence in the face of such illegitimate threats. 

Twenty-five years ago this week, the UN General Assembly adopted by a large majority vote 
Resolution 36100, the Declaration on the Prevention of Nuclear Catastrophe, December 9, 
1981. It declares “Any doctrine allowing the first use of nuclear weapons and any actions 
pushing the world toward a catastrophe are incompatible with human moral standards and the 
lofty ideals of the UN...States and statesmen that resort first to nuclear weapons will be 
committing the gravest crime against humanity. There will never be any justification or 
pardon for statesmen who take the decision to be the first to use nuclear weapons.” 

What is important is not that a majority of the world’s nations (82 in favor, 49 abstaining, 
most of the latter in deference to the U.S.) made this sober judgment even during the Cold 
War, but that they were manifestly right then—in the interests of human survival- and 
equally or more so today. Those who dissented then-the U.S. and eighteen others, including 
most of NATO—were dangerously wrong, even in the face of the long-gone 
challenge of the Warsaw Pact forces, and it is past time for them urgently to correct their 
mistake and to join a world moral consensus. 

The risk of air attack and perhaps nuclear attack on Iran in the remaining two years of the 
Bush Administration is obviously not a matter for concern in the U.S. alone. As recently as 
October, 2006, many NATO countries have been drawn into massive naval and air power 
exercises reportedly rehearsing a blockade of Iran or preparing to respond to Iranian 
retaliation to U.S. blockade or sanctions. 

I propose the question for urgent discussion in Europe: What do the publics and high officials 
of all these countries plan to do if they are confronted, as a fait accompli in the next year or 
two, with a U.S. air attack on Iran? Above all, how would they respond to the escalation of 
such an attack, after Iranian retaliation, by the use of U.S. or Israeli nuclear weapons against 
underground sites? 

Surely these countries should not allow the use of their air space or bases in any way in 
collaboration with any such American aggression (as even Germany did do for the attack on 
Iraq, despite its official posture of non-participation). Their publics should demand that their 
officials make this stand known to the United States government immediately. 


But that alone would hardly be enough either to deter or to respond to a potential launch of 
nuclear weapons by the U.S., or by Israel with U.S. complicity. In the event of such an 
attack, nothing less than withdrawal from NATO of every individual member state or 
cooperating states like Sweden would be appropriate in response, unless it should be the 
expulsion of the U.S. from the NATO Alliance and any others. 

What should be unthinkable is for any European state (or any other) to remain in military 
alliance, or indeed, in normal relations, with a state that had just carried out the gravest crime 
against humanity. For European publics to make this unmistakably clear in advance—by 
petitions, demonstrations and electoral and lobbying pressure on their respective governments 
-- is the most and perhaps the only practical deterrent to such a disastrous course of action. 


